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ON THE OLD ROAD TO ANCASTER. 



The scene near Ancaster, one of the oldest settle- 
ments in Ontario, Canada, is from a picture by H. 
Perre, of Toronto, one of the most promising and 
most skillful artists of the Dominion. The original 
is the property of Hon. George Brown, editor of the 
Toronto Globe, who is widely known as a gentleman 
of cultivation, and an enlightened and liberal patron 
of the arts. 

Mr. Perre is represented by two large landscapes 
in the Canadian Department of the Art Annex at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. One of these, "Autumn," 
is a study of a noble beech with an oak just behind it 
as a foil, both trees showing the touches of the early 
frosts. In the background is a forest scene, with a 
pool in -the middle 
distance. ' ' Sum- 
mer " is a compan- 
ion piece, being a 
careful out-of-doors 
study of three elms 
and a brook in the 
foreground of the 
picture, with tilled 
fields extending to 
purple hills in the 
background. Some 
figures and cattle 
are introduced, but, 
as in all Mr. Perr6's 
pictures, merely as 
adjuncts to set off 
the landscape, the 
painting of which is 
his strongest point. 
He is thoroughly 
familiar with foli- 
age and tree forms, 
and the painting of , 
them he makes a 
very evident labor 
of love, to be con- 
scientiously done. 
The specimen we 
give is a good ex- 
ample of the pecu- 
liarities of his style, 
and will pleasantly 
introduce an artist 
who has shed no 
little lustre on Can- 
adian art, and who 
is destined to at- 
tain, unless we very 
much mistake, a 
still wider fame and 
still higher honors 
in the future. 



Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it,' 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily." 



LORD MACAULAY. 



We of the present day, to whom magazines and 
magazine-writers are somewhat too familiar to allow 
of their being objects of any particular reverence, can 
scarcely understand how it could be that an article in 
the Edinburgh Review for August, 1825, should have 
accomplished for its author what a poem did for 



OPHELIA. 




Not grand, but 
most full of melan- 
choly sweetness is 

Shakspeare's Ophelia. So far as she is presented to 
us in the play, we must view her chiefly as a loving, 
guileless maiden, sacrificed by her sense of filial duty 
to the schemes of a tricky, time-serving, busybody of 
a father, whom one can not help thoroughly detest- 
ing. It is doubtful if she has any very profound love 
for Hamlet, all her intercourse with him being dic- 
tated by her father and the King and Queen, to aid 
them in their attempted management of Hamlet. She 
becomes crazed at last, not from love for or sympathy 
with her princely wooer — if wooer he really was — 
but for grief at the death of the father she had so 
loved, and who was certainly not worthy such a sacri- 
fice to his manes. 

The picture is lovely enough to have been a portrait 
of the original, instead of an amateur representative, 
at the time when Horatio so pathetically describes her : 
" She speaks much of her father ; says, she hears, 

There's tricks i' the world ; and hems, and beats her heart ; 



OPHELIA. — From a Photograph. 

Byron — caused him to awake famous, having gone 
to bed unknown ; and yet in that issue of Jeffrey's 
magazine was born to the literary world one who was 
destined to hold a much longer lease of popular fame 
— though of fame of a different sort — than that held 
by the author of "British Bards" and " Childe Har- 
old." So far as the immediate audience was con- 
cerned, Byron's* reputation like the rocket ascended 
and like the stick came down. What the verdict of 
posterity has-been and will be in regard to him is 
quite another affair. It has already been pretty clearly 
pronounced, and is not likely to be reversed. 

No such fluctuations have marked, however, the 
reputation achieved by Thomas Babington Macaulay 
— afterward to become Lord Macaulay — by that essay 
on Milton which the Edinburgh was so glad to pub- 
lish and the public so eager to read. The position 
he then took he forsook only as he advanced from it. 
In his case there was no retrogression, no falling off 



in popular estimation or in mental powers even to 
his life's end. And yet so naturally had this triumph 
been achieved, so logically did it result from his whole 
past life and training, that one is not for a moment 
struck, in contemplating it, with any sense of incon- 
gruity or of undue haste in awarding -fame to a preco- 
cious youngster. We are not disposed to make either 
a parallel or a contrast between Macaulay and Byron, 
for there can be no proper comparison between minds 
moving in planes making so great an angle with one 
another. If, however, we had the idea of so doing, it 
would be impossible to overlook the slighting tone in 
which the critic says of the poet: "At twenty-four 
he found himself on the highest pinnacle of literary 
fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd 
of other distinguished writers, beneath his feet. There 

is scarcely an in- 
stance in history of 
so sudden a rise 
to so dizzy an emi- 
nence." Yet the 
man who wrote this 
had found himself, 
only six years be- 
fore, when barely 
twenty-five, on as 
dizzy an eminence, 
in a field wherein 
eminence is by no 
means so readily 
recognized as it is 
in the domain of 
poetry, without a 
thought that his 
case presented any 
extraordinary fea- 
tures. And in one 
sense Macaulay was 
undoubtedly right, 
in this forgetfulness 
of the rapidity of 
his own elevation. 
There was. nothing 
in the essay on Mil- 
ton, or in his whole 
subsequent career, 
at all inconsistent 
with, though it may 
not have been fore- 
shadowed by, his 
life from babyhood 
up ; whereas, not 
the most careful 
scrutiny of Byron's 
early history can 
discover in it the 
slightest presage of 
even the "British 
■; % 's Bards, " not to men- 

tion "Childe Har- 
old." But it would 
be profitless to seek 
further for compar- 
isons where there is 
no parallelism. 
Macaulay was undoubtedly a genius. No one can 
read even the most trivial of his writings and doubt 
that he had in him at least a spark of the divine fire ; 
but precisely what position should be assigned him in 
the long roll of geniuses it is not, perhaps, so easy to 
determine. He was not Tro^rfo — a creator — yet he 
had no lack of the first great quality of the poet — 
imagination — as witness the unfailing grasp of an- 
other's identity, the power of projecting one's self 
into the surroundings of another which mark all his 
writings, historical, critical or. poetical. For he was 
a poet in the lesser sense of the word, by which we 
describe the man who just falls short of the highest 
creative power. None but a poet could have under- 
stood and have written of poets as did he. There is 
poetry in the ' ' Lays. " Who that has read has foiled 
to be stirred by those pictures of a heroism which 
seems so much greater than any of our own time by 
reason of its distance from us ? Who has not rejoiced 
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when Horatius came safe to land, when Castor and 
Pollux lent timely aid to win the doubtful victory ? 
whose blood has not boiled with indignation when 
he read of the threatened outrage on the maiden Vir- 
ginia ? and who has not thrilled with savage exulta- 
tion over the defeat of the tyrant's projects by the 
maiden's murder? Few more stirring war lyrics, too, 
are there in the language than "Ivry." Yet these 
are all poetical dressings of stories already told and 
of characters already created. 

He was not a novelist. It may be doubted whether 
he could have given us a work of fiction which would 
have survived its birth ; yet so perfectly did he iden- 
tify himself with the characters he undertook to por- 
tray and their surroundings, that more than one reader 
has made it matter. of reproach against his " History" 
— ludicrously enough — that it "reads like a novel ! " 
To him the personages of whom he writes are as real 
as those to whom he addresses himself — perhaps more 
so, indeed ; and by consequence he makes the whole 
pageantry of history to move before his readers with 
so much of the vividness of a romance, that they can 
not persuade themselves they are reading a history of 
actual events. The same quality is seen in his critical 
writings. We gaze, for instance, with the lonely or- 
phan Warren Hastings over the manor of Daylesford ; 
we march with him through India ; we stand with him 
at the bar of the House of Lords, and with him we 
bewail the ingratitude of the nation to whom he had 
given an empire ; and in all this time we forget that 
we are only reading a scathing review of a badly 
written book. 

Macaulay was a critic. If he could not do the 
best things himself, he could tell whether or not 
others had fallen short of the highest excellence ; and 
he perhaps furnishes the best answer to the vaporings 
of those who maintain that no one can criticise a 
work he could not himself have done, — that none 
but a painter can judge of a picture, — that it takes a 
shoemaker to tell whether a boot pinches. And this 
critical habit, united to the talent for narrative to 
which we have incidentally referred, is seen in all that 
he did. It is not only the most prominent feature in 
his articles in the Edinburgh, which were intended to 
be critical, — it appears in his "History," it shows 
itself in his speeches, it is to be traced in his poems, 
it crops out even in his conversation and his familiar 
letters to members of the home circle. When we 
add that he was a thoroughly honest critic, saying 
boldly what he believed to be right and true, we have, 
perhaps, given one, if not the chief reason, why he fell 
short of achieving the highest political honors. The 
very qualities — keen powers of analysis, the unbend- 
ing sense of justice, the determined adherence to 
principles once adopted, the disregard for pure per- 
sonal fame or comfort, the general lack of pliancy — 
which made him unrivaled as a critic, undoubtedly 
aided in hindering him from attaining the political 
leadership which has been held by so many men his 
inferiors in most of the qualities we have named. 
He was not deficient in statecraft ; he possessed in a 
high degree that quality of common sense so neces- 
sary to the politician ; while not, perhaps, learned in 
legal technicalities, he was a thorough master of the 
philosophy of the law. There was almost nothing 
he could not do well. His published works suffi- 
ciently attest his powers as a writer, and his oratorical 
abilities were proven more than once in the House 
of Commons, but never more signally than when, 
unaided, he defeated Lord Hotham's Judges' Exclu- 
sion Act, the success of which had seemed equally 
certain to friends and foes. Curiously enough, the 
principles of that same bill have lately become part 
of the English statute law almost by acclamation. 
With all these varied abilities and all these advantages, 
it seems strange that Macaulay should have failed to 
become a leader instead of a follower ; but so it was, 
and we can see no other solution for the mystery than 
the one suggested — the preponderance in him of the 
critical rather than of the creative faculty. 

To be sure, this was far enough from being Macau- 
lay's opinion of himself. Thus we find him using, 
in a letter to Mr. Napier declining to review Lock- 
hart's ' ' Life of Sir Walter Scott, " this language : 



" Hazlitt used to say of himself, ' I am nothing if not critical.' 
The case with me is directly the reverse. I have a strong and 
acute enjoyment of works of the imagination, but I have never 
habituated myself to dissect them. Perhaps I enjoy them the 
more keenly for that very reason. Such books as Lessing's 
* LaocoBn,' such passages as the criticism on * Hamlet ' in * Wil- 
helm Meister,' fill me with wonder and despair. Now, a review 
of Lockhart's book ought to be a review of Sir Walter's literary 
performances. I enjoy many of them — nobody, I believe, more 
keenly r- but I am sure that there are hundreds who will criti- 
cise them far better. Trust to my knowledge of myself. I 
never in my life was more certain of anything than of what 
I tell you, and I am sure that Lord Jeffrey will tell you exactly 
the same." 

To which we may answer, that a literary man's esti- 
mate of himself is by no means always correct ; and, 
moreover, the extract reads curiously enough in con- 
junction with his letters and diaries, which are filled 
to overflowing with accounts of his reading of books 
of all sorts, and his opinions of them, showing the 
fixed critical habit of his mind even in its moments 
of supposed relaxation. 

But in whatever direction we consider his greatest 
strength to have lain, it can not be denied that he was 
one 01 the most remarkable men of the century, and 
we can but be grateful for the opportunity of knowing 
him intimately which his nephew, Mr. G. Otto Tre- 
velyan, has given us in the " Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay" — published by Harper Brothers — one of 
the most charming biographies in our language. It 
has the merit of not only giving us a most minute and 
clear account of the leading events in the life of its 
distinguished subject, but of also affording us some- 
what more than a glimpse of his literary training and 
methods, the workings of his mind and his relations 
to the home circle. It is written evidently with the 
profoundest respect and affection, but the author is 
not obtrusive of himself in his work. In this respect 
he surpasses Boswell ; for we get as good an idea of 
Macaulay as of Johnson, but we do not get tired of 
Trevelyan as we do of Boswell. 

The stories of Macaulay's early life, as told in Mr. 
Trevelyan's book, are especially interesting not only as 
part of the story of a great man's life, but also for the 
light which they throw on that great man's subsequent 
career. To be sure, the remarkable things told us 
of Macaulay's babyhood are less remarkable, perhaps, 
than his after life ; but they none the less furnish us 
the keynote to that life, if we have wit to detect it 
There have been other as precocious youngsters, so 
far as the mere acquirement of knowledge is con- 
cerned, and the most of these infants have either died 
in infancy, or have utterly failed to achieve in adult 
life any worthy distinction whatever among their fel- 
lows. All of us have known of more than one such 
wreck along the voyage of life ; and yet, had either 
of these boys come to be distinguished as a man, 
loving care equal to that displayed in Lord Macau- 
lay's case could have given us equal proofs of early 
proficiency. But the difference would be that no re- 
search would show their possession of the other qual- 
ities making up what is called "force of character," 
which made Macaulay's fame possible. A necessarily 
brief sketch of his life, as shown in Mr.Trevelyan's 
book, will better illustrate this than we can other- 
wise do.' 

Born in the last year of the last century (October 
25, 1800), on the anniversary of Agincourt, his father 
removed in about two years to a house in Clapham, 
which was the family residence for some years after. 
Although he had shown the tenderest sensibilities 
even before this removal, it was here that occurred 
those first most remarkable manifestations of future 
genius to which we have reference, and from this 
house we get some of the most delightfully quaint of 
the pictures Mr. Trevelyan has given us. Says he : 

"Here the boy passed a quiet and most happy childhood. 
From the time that he was three years old he read incessantly, 
for the most part lying on the rug before the fire, with his book 
on the ground, and a piece of bread-and-butter in his hand. A 
very clever woman who then lived in the house as parlor-maid 
told how he used to sit in his nankeen frock, perched on the 
table by her as she was cleaning the plate, and expounding to 
her out of a volume as big as himself. He did not care for toys, 
but was very fond of taking his walk, when he would hold forth 
to his companion, whether nurse or mother, telling interminable 
stories out of his own head, or repeating what he had been read- 



ing in language far above his years. His memory retained with- 
out effort the phraseology of the book which he had been last 
engaged on, and he talked, as the maid said, 'quite printed 
words,' which produced an effect that appeared formal, and 
often, no doubt, exceedingly droll. Mrs. Hannah More was 
fond of relating how she called at Mr. Macaulay's, and was met 
by a fair, pretty, slight child, with abundance of light hair, 
about four years of age, who came to the front door to receive 
her, and tell her that his parents were out, but that if she would 
be good enough to come in he would bring her a glass of old 
spirits : a proposition which greatly startled the good lady, who 
had never aspired beyond cowslip-wine. When questioned as to 
what he knew about old spirits, he could only say that Robinson 
Crusoe often had some. About this period his father took him 
on a visit to Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill, and was much 
pleased to exhibit to his old friend the fair, bright boy, dressed 
in a green coat with red collar and cuffs, a frill at the throat, 
and white trousers. After some time had been spent among the 
wonders of the Orford Collection, of which he ever after carried 
a catalogue in his head, a servant who was waiting upon the 
company in the great gallery spilled some hot coffee* over his 
legs. The hostess was all kindness and compassion, and when, 
after a while, she asked how he was feeling, the little fellow 
looked up in her face, and replied, ' Thank you, madam, the 
agony is abated.' " 

And yet, we are glad to be told, "a more simple 
and natural child never lived, or a more lively and 
merry one." 

While still a mere child, he was sent to a day- 
school in Clapham, but does not seem to have liked 
regular attendance much better than duller boys. 

" His reluctance to leave home had more than one side to it. 
Not only did his heart stay behind, but the regular lessons of the 
class took him away from occupations which in his eyes were 
infinitely more delightful and important ; for these were prob- 
ably the years of his greatest literary activity. As an author he 
never again had more facility, or anything like so wide a range. 
In September, 1808, his mother writes : 'My dear Tom contin- 
ues to show marks of uncommon genius. He gets on wonder- 
fully in all branches of his education, and the extent of his 
reading, and of the knowledge he has derived from it, are truly 
astonishing in a boy not yet eight years old. He is at the same 
time as playful as a kitten. To give you some idea of the ac- 
tivity of. his mind, I will mention a few circumstances that may 
interest you and Colin. You will believe that to him we never 
appear to regard anything he does as anything more than a 
schoolboy's amusement. He took it into his head to write a 
compendium of universal history about a year ago, and he really 
contrived to give a tolerably connected view of the leading events 
from the Creation to the present time, filling about a quire of 
paper. He told me one day that he had been writing a paper 
which Henry Daly was to translate into Malabar, to persuade 
the people of Travancore to embrace the Christian religion. On 
reading it, I found it to contain a very clear idea of the leading 
facts and doctrines of that religion, with some strong arguments 
for its adoption. He was so fired with reading Scott's ." Lay " 
and "Marmion,'' the former of which he got entirely, and the 
latter almost entirely, by heart, merely from his delight in read- 
ing them, that he determined on writing himself a poem in six 
cantos, which he called " The Battle of Cheviot." After he had 
finished about three of the cantos, of about one hundred and 
twenty lines each, which he did in a couple of days, he became 
tired of it. I make no doubt he would have finished his design, 
but as he was proceeding with it the thought struck him of writ- 
ing an heroic poem, to be called " Olaus the Great ; or, The 
Conquest of Mona," in which, after the manner of Virgil, he 
might introduce in prophetic song the future fortunes of the 
family — among others, those of the hero who aided in the fall 
of the tyrant of Mysore, after having long suffered from his 
tyranny ; and of another of his race who had exerted himself 
for the deliverance of the wretched Africans. He has just begun 
it. He has composed I know not how many hymns.' " 
* * * * * * 

" Of all his performances, that which attracted most attention 
at the time was undertaken for the purpose of immortalizing 
Olaus Magnus, King of Norway, from whom the clan to which 
the bard belonged was supposed to derive its name. Two cantos 
are extant, of which there are several exemplars, in every stage 
of caligraphy from the largest round-hand downward, a circum- 
stance which is apparently due to the desire on the part of each 
of the little Macaulays to possess a copy of the great family epic. 
The opening stanzas, each of which contains more lines than 
their author counted years, go swinging along with plenty of 
animation and no dearth of historical and geographical allusion. 

Day set on Cambria's hills supreme, 
And Menai, on thy silver stream. 
The star of day had reached the west. 
Now in the main it sunk to rest. 
Shone great Eleindyn's castle tall : 
Shone every battery, every hall : 
Shone all fair Mona's verdant plain ; 
But chiefly shone the foaming main. 
And again : 

1 Long,' said the prince, 4 shall Olave's name 
Live in the high records of fame. 
Fair Mona now shall trembling stand 
That ne'er before feared mortal hand. 
Mona, that isle where Ceres' flower 
In plenteous autumn's golden hour 
Hides all the fields from man's survey, 
As locusts hid old Egypt's day.' " 
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That a boy so precocious was not utterly spoiled 
for all the pursuits of after-life, must be mainly at- 
tributed to the wisdom of his parents, concerning 
which we are told : 

" Nothing could be more judicious than the treatment that 
Mr. and Mrs. Macaulay at this time adopted toward their boy. 
They never handed his productions about, or encouraged him to 
parade his powers of conversation or memory. They abstained 
from any word or act which might foster in him a perception of 
his own genius, with as much care as a wise millionaire expends 
on keeping his son ignorant of the fact that he is destined to be 
richer than his comrades." 

Young Macaulay soon outgrew the school at Clap- 
ham, and the question was seriously discussed whether 
he should be sent to a public or a private school. 
Without following Mr. Trevelyan in his speculations 
as to the probable result had a public school been 
decided on, we may agree with him in thinking the 
choice made of a school kept by Rev. Mr. Preston, at 
a village near Cambridge, a happy one. Though, 
perhaps, somewhat too much of a bigot in religion, 
Mr. Preston seems to have been an exceedingly judi- 
cious teacher, especially for a youngsterso greedy of 
knowledge of all sorts as was Macaulay. The pupil's 
letters home — and most remarkable letters they are 
for a boy of twelve and thirteen — show how, in ad- 
dition to doing his school tasks, he was enabled to 
indulge his omnivorous instinct for general reading, 
while, what was of more importance, he enjoyed the 
society of some of the most cultivated and learned 
men of Cambridge, Dean Milner being especially 
mentioned as having admitted him to a most flatter- 
ing intimacy. One of his letters to his mother, after 
an account of one of his visits to this kind friend, 
gives a list of the books he is reading. 

"The books which I am at present employed in reading to 
myself are, in English, ' Plutarch's Lives ' and Milner's * Eccle- 
siastical History ; ' in French, Fenelon's ' Dialogues of the 
Dead.' I shall send you back the volumes of Madame de Gen- 
lis's petits romans as soon as possible, and I should be very 
much obliged for one or two more of them." 

What a list for a boy in his thirteenth year ! To 
these things must be added as a factor in the forma- 
tion of the boy's mental character, a correspondence 
with his father, in which he shows as lively an appre- 
ciation and as keen a taste for the affairs of the Eng- 
land of that day, as for those of the ancients. 

With a few more extracts we must leave this por- 
tion of his life, which we have illustrated thus fully 
as showing how truly the boy at that period was the 
man's father. 

" The secret of his immense acquirements Jay in two invalu- 
able gifts of nature — an unerring memory, and the capacity for 
taking in at a glance the contents of a printed page. During 
the first part of his life he remembered whatever caught his 
fancy, without going through the process of consciously getting 
it by heart. As a child, during one of the numerous seasons 
when the social duties devolved upon Mr. Macaulay, he accom- 
panied his father on an afternoon call, and found on a table the 
'Lay of the Last Minstrel,' which he had never before met 
with. He kept himself quiet with his prize while the elders 
were talking, and on his return home sat down upon his mother's 
bed, and repeated to her as many cantos as she had the patience 
or the strength to listen to. At one period of his life he was 
known to say that, if by some miracle of vandalism all copies 
of ' Paradise Lost ' and ' The Pilgrim's Progress ' were destroyed 
off th£ face of the earth, he would undertake to reproduce them 
both from recollection whenever a revival of learning came. In 
1813, while waiting in a Cambridge coffee-room for a post-chaise 
which was to take him to his school, he picked up a county 
newspaper containing two such specimens of provincial poetical 
talent as in those days might be read in the corner of any weekly 
journal. One piece was headed ' Reflections of an Exile, ' while 
the other was a trumpery parody on the Welsh ballad ' Ar hyd 
y nos,' referring to some local anecdote of an hostler whose nose 
had been bitten off by a filly. He looked them once through, 
and never gave them a thought for forty years, at the end of 
which time he repeated them both without missing, or, as far as 
he knew, changing, a single word." 

Though this useful and wonderful faculty became 
so far impaired in later life, that it required an effort 
for him to learn things by rote, we are still told that 

" Macaulay 's extraordinary faculty of assimilating printed 
matter at first sight remained the same through life. To the 
end he read books faster than other people skimmed them, and 
skimmed them as fast as any one else could turn the leaves. 
' He seemed to read through the skin,' said one who had often 
watched the operation. And this speed was not in his case ob- 
tained at the expense of accuracy. Anything which had once 
appeared in type, from the highest effort of genius down to the 
most detestable trash that ever consumed ink and paper manu- 



factured for better things, had in his eyes an authority which led 
him to look upon misquotation as a species of minor sacrilege. 
With these endowments, sharpened by an insatiable curiosity, 
from his fourteenth year onward he was permitted to roam al- 
most at will over the whole expanse of literature. He com- 
posed little beyond his school exercises, which themselves bear 
signs of having been written in a perfunctory manner." 

It will at once strike most readers of these memoirs 
that the lad had not a little of the quality which is 
called ' ' bumptiousness ; " and it would have been 
quite according to rule that he should have been 
thoroughly detested by his schoolfellows. Such is 
declared, however, not to have been the case. 

"He was not unpopular among his fellow -pupils, who re- 
garded him with pride and admiration, tempered by the com- 
passion which his utter inability to play at any sort of game 
would have excited in every school, private or public alike. He 
troubled himself very little about the opinion of those by whom 
he was surrounded at Aspenden. It required the crowd and the 
stir of a university to call forth the social qualities which he pos 
sessed in so large a measure. The tone of his correspondence 
during these years sufficiently indicates that he lived almost ex- 
clusively among books. His letters, which had hitherto been 
very natural and pretty, began to smack of the library, and 
please less than those written in early boyhood. His pen was 
overcharged with the metaphors and phrases of other men, and 
it was not till maturing powers had enabled him to master and 
arrange the vast masses of literature which filled his memory, 
that his native force could display itself freely through the me- 
dium of a style which was all his own." 

A delightful sketch by Lady Trevelyan (Lord Ma- 
caulay's sister Hannah, and mother of the author of 
the " Life and Letters "), of their home life at Clap- 
ham, can not be omitted. She says : 

*f I think that my father's strictness was a good counterpoise 
to the perfect worship of your uncle by the rest of the family. 
To us he was an object of passionate love and devotion. To us 
he could do no wrong. His unruffled sweetness of temper, his 
unfailing flow of spirits, his amusing talk, all made his presence 
so delightful, that his wishes and his tastes were our law. He 
hated strangers, and his notion of perfect happiness was to see 
us all working round him while he read aloud a novel, and then 
to walk all together on the Common, or, if it rained, to have a 
frightfully noisy game of hide-and-seek. I have often wondered 
how our mother could ever have endured our noise in her little 
house. My earliest recollections speak of the intense happiness 
of the holidays, beginning with finding him in papa's room in 
the morning ; the awe at the idea of his having reached home 
in the dark after we were in bed, and the Saturnalia which at 
once set in ; no lessons ; nothing but fun and merriment for the 
whole six weeks. In the year 181 6 we were at Brighton for the 
summer holidays, and he read to us 'Sir Charles Grandison.' 
It was always a habit in our family to read aloud every evening. 
Among the books selected, I can recall Clarendon, Burnet, Shak- 
speare (a great treat when my mother took the volume), Miss 
Edgeworth, Mackenzie's ' Lounger ' and ' Mirror, ' and, as a 
standing dish, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh Review. Poets, 
too, especially Scott and Crabbe, were constantly chosen. Po- 
etry and novels, except during Tom's holidays, were forbidden 
in the daytime, and stigmatized as 'drinking drams in the 
morning.' " 

Another extract, written by the same hand, must 
close our sketches of the early life of Macaulay pre- 
vious to his entering' at the University. It is inter- 
esting not only as involving directly the question of 
how far his father's treatment of him was judicious, 
but, incidentally, what should be the course adopted 
by parents in general toward boys whose mental char- 
acteristics may take a turn quite at a tangent to the 
parent standard. Says Lady Trevelyan : 

" Your uncle was of opinion that the course pursued by his 
father toward him during his youth was not judicious. But ifere 
I am inclined to disagree with him. There was no want of proof 
of the estimation in which his father held him, corresponding 
with him from a very early age as with a m^n, conversing with 
him freely, and writing of him most fondly. But, in the desire 
to keep down any conceit, there was certainly in my father a 
great outward show of repression and depreciation. Then the 
faults of your uncle were peculiarly those that my father had no 
patience with. Himself precise in his arrangements, writing a 
beautiful hand, particular about neatness, very accurate and 
calm, detesting strong expressions, and remarkably self control- 
led — while his eager, impetuous boy, careless of his dress, 
always forgetting to wash his hands and brush his hair, writing 
an execrable hand, and folding his letters with a great blotch 
for a seal, was a constant care and irritation. Many letters to 
your uncle have I read on these subjects. Sometimes a speci- 
men of the proper way of folding a letter is sent to him (those 
were the sad days before envelopes were known), and he is 
desired to repeat the experiment till he succeeds. General 
Macaulay 's fastidious nature led him to take my father's line 
regarding your uncle, and my youthful soul was often vexed by 
the constant reprimands for venial transgressions. But the 
great sin was the idle reading, which was a thorn in my father's 
side that never was extracted. In truth, he really acknowl- 



edged to the full your uncle's abilities, and felt that if he could 
only add his own morale, his unwearied industry, his power of 
concentrating his energies on the work in 'hand, his patient, 
painstaking calmness, to the genius and fervor which his son 
possessed, then a being might be formed who could regenerate 
the world. Often in later years I have heard my father, after 
expressing an earnest desire for some object, exclaim, ' If I had 
only Tom's power of speech ! ' But he should have remem- 
bered that all gifts are not given to one, and that perhaps such 
a union as he coveted is even impossible. Parents must beacon- 
tent to see their children walk in their own path, too happy if 
through any road they attain the same end, the living for the 
glory of God and the good of man." 

Young Macaulay next— at the age of eighteen — 
went to the University, and of course Cambridge was 
selected in preference to Oxford, on account of the 
peculiar religious and political bias of his father and 
his father's friends, notwithstanding that the young 
man himself had an aversion, which almost amounted 
to detestation, for the sciences, and especially mathe- 
matics, which were made particularly prominent in 
the Cambridge curriculum. He was entered at Trin- 
ity College in 181 8, and his experiences here were 
such that the college always remained one of the 
dearest spots on earth to him. 

It was in the University that his character began 
really to expand. He there first showed his intense 
enjoyment of conversation among and companion- 
ship with congenial spirits. Heretofore he had been 
known as the somewhat shy and self-contained book- 
worm ; but he now blossomed out into the genial 
fellow, though none the less the faithful student and 
hard worker in more fields than those pointed put by 
the authorities. We have neither the space nor the 
will to sketch the University life of the future his- 
torian. As might have been expected, he took a 
leading part in the debates of the Cambridge Union, 
developing that taste for politics which had been fos- 
tered in him during boyhood by his father and his 
father's associates, and, on the whole, standing up 
stanchly for the principles with which he had been 
early indoctrinated, and which may be described as 
in the main Whig, with occasional flashes of Tory- 
ism, though the young man's impetuous nature did 
not allow him always to travel kindly in harness, and 
his sayings and doings in the Union were sometimes 
such as to cause his good father no little anxiety. In 
all essentials, however, the son followed the father's 
counsels as closely as their different temperaments 
would allow. 

Undoubtedly, as his biographer observes, all this 
hindered him in the race for University honors ; yet 
he did enough, in twice winning the Chancellor's 
Medal for English verse, to entitle him to honorable 
distinction, and finally achieved a fellowship — the 
honor which he probably valued most of all those 
which he won during his Hfe so full of honors. 

Before he had left the University his father's cir- 
cumstances had changed, so that it became apparent 
that he must hereafter depend on his own exertions 
for support, instead -of relying upon the income of an 
' ' eldest son, " to which he had always been taught to 
look forward. He seems to have accepted the change 
with characteristic philosophy, and, if he ever had any 
visions of marrying, he abandoned them from that 
moment, and devoted himself in a way very few men 
ever have or ever could have done, to the support of 
his sisters. 

Leaving the University, he was called to the bar, 
but never devoted himself to it, and achieved so little 
distinction at it, that it was matter of wonder when 
his Code for India was published, where he obtained 
all his knowledge of law. This question was, how- 
ever, one of ready solution to those who knew the ease 
with which he acquired knowledge, and his assiduity 
in the pursuit of it. 

Of his early distinction as a writer we have already 
spoken. His subsequent career as a member of Par- 
liament, a member of the Indian government, a mem- 
ber of the home Cabinet, a historian, and, finally, a 
peer, would require a volume for its rehearsal. Here- 
after we may be able to sketch it for our readers ; but 
for the present we must content ourselves with having 
shown how the bright, odd, precocious boy was father 
to the man who filled so large a space in the literary 
history of his time. 



